poor. Shoes, she slyly Informs me, cost six milreis. She is trying to
" do me J5 but all in good cheer. I give her six milreis. Now she
runs her brown hand, sensitive and receptive like an animal's
mouth, down her poor black shift. I laugh at her and she does not
tell me the cost of a new dress. The Portuguese, unlike the Spanish,
are a commercial-minded folk. This inherited trait, too, has been
transfigured. The young woman, 1 feel., is employing commercial
symbols for some playful, utterly uncommercial end,
I stroll back to the market. The Marajo woodwork is poor; the
butterfly jewelry is atrocious; the alligator-skin art is, for the most
part, in bad taste and for the tourist. This folk is poor; not in food
(manioc, banana; fish) but in clothes and in health. How poor, I
cannot guess, here in Belem,
The waters of the Para are cinnamon under the sun. The Para is
not strictly Amazon. Except in the season of rains, when the great
Amazons rise fifty feet, flood a million square miles of jungle, and
pour through the Marajo canals, the Para gets most of its huge
water from the Tocantins whose source is fifteen hundred miles to
the south in Goyaz. The Tocantins is a normal river; the Amazons
is a mediterranean sea. Vicente Yanez Pinzon, the Spaniard, who
first discovered it in 1500, named it well: Mar Dulce. Orellano, the
Spaniard, who first descended it, from the Andes to the sea and on
to Cuba, sailing from the Napo above the Pacific in boats that he
built from jungle trees of Ecuador, misnamed it Amazonas; fierce
women9 he believed, had fought with their men against him, on
his amazing journey.
An open tram, marked Circular^ jounces me pleasantly about
town. Its three-hundred-thousand inhabitants fit into their houses,
like lizards in crevices of earth. Yes: a telluric people. Its energies
seem to be horizontal and inward (the samba); whereas those of
Spanish America are overt and perpendicular. (Argentina is both
horizontal and perpendicular,, like the United States.) The streets
are stately with their mango trees; the trees more expressive, more
active than the gentle people. (I recall Hart Grane5s great poem on
the mango. It is a tree to express the immensity of a virgin continent,
and the secret subtlety of a virgin people. I believe its original home
is India. But here it is at its best.) There are a few broad avenues,
where rubber millionaires (mostly Portuguese) built garish palaces
in the good old days when Amazon rubber shod the wheels of the
world. There are innumerable quiet streets, folk streets, smothered
in banana and bamboo, barely emergent from the jungle; and the
folk flow easeful, from the stone and brick, upon their long, humble
tides of living.
At the zoo, famous for its Amazonian specimens, I glimpse an
extraordinary truth: these beasts, birds, reptiles, seem at home!
Many little creatures are free to roam about; but the caged ones*
the cramped ones, too, are strangely relaxed, as if they were less
alien to the folk than the beasts of other zoos. What does this mean?